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Let’s do some 
gardening... 


A clear and sensible guide for the young 

gardener is the latest title in the popular 

‘Let’s Do...” series; LET’S DO SOME 

GARDENING (7s 6d) by Anthony Parker 

is illustrated with drawings and diagrams by Diana Tull. Also 
for younger readers is THE BLUE DAY (7s 6d) by René Guillot, 
a charming story about a Dutch doll, translated from the 
French by Gwen Marsh, and delightfully illustrated by 
Margery Gill. For older children Henry Garnett has written a 
lively and exciting historical novel set at the time of the 
Penruddock Rising against Cromwell, GAMBLE FOR A THRONE 
(Illus. 12s 6d). And for older girls there is a new novel by 
Elizabeth Howard, BESIDE LAKE MICHIGAN (9s 6d), a pioneering 
story of America in the 1800’s, which tells how sixteen-year- 
old Calista Heath comes, with her family, to live in the practi- 
cally uninhabited lake country of northern Michigan. Also for 
older children is UNDER THE RED ENSIGN (Illus. 10s 6d) by 
Captain Frank Shaw, a collection of epic and stirring stories des- 
cribing the heroic part played by the Merchant Navy in wartime. 
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Three intelligent hobby horses from 
URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS’ Hobbie 


Brock BOORS 22s 


Other new titles, with clear type and lively illustrations to 
encourage the 8 - 11 year-olds, include :— 


HOMER GOES TO STRATFORD 8/6 
by Margaret J. Baker 
The third book about Homer, the tortoise. This time he 


has exciting adventures with his young owners in Stratford. 


JACKIE WON A PONY 8/6 
by Judith M. Berrisford 


Jackie’s fifty-mile trek to her aunt’s farm becomes all too 
exciting when she is joined by her cousin, riding Captain, the 
horse she has rescued from the knacker. 


THE CHERRYS ON INDOOR ISLAND 6/- 
by Will Scott 


The “happenings” in the Cherrys books could be those of 
any family — and the neighbours join in. On this wet day the 
house becomes a desert island crowded with incidents ! 


Brockhampton Press MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 








introduce 


TINTIN: 


Tintin and Snowy are coming 
to Britain at last, The creations 
of the Belgian artist Hergeé, they 
are characters in a strip car- 
toon—but a strip cartoon with 
a difference. Over 700 pictures 
in full colour, characterised by 
brilliant draughtsmanship, in 
each of a series of albums tell 
the adventures of Tintin, the 
intrepid boy reporter. The first 
two books, to be published in 
July, are The Crab with the 
Golden Claws and King 
Ottokar’s Sceptre. Each, 8s 6d 


New titles in 


METHUEN'S 
o) 
OUTLINES 


*These Outlines are among the 
best books published for child- 
ren,’ said British Book News 
recently, and the Librarian re- 
marked that they-‘can be con- 
fidently recommended for the 
junior library, and the series 
should be waiched for new edit- 
ions.’ Below are the latest titles, 
each 10s 6d. A full list is avail- 
able upon request. 


Football Through the Ages 
Percy M. Young 
Ancient Greece Duncan Taylor 
Napoleon Audrey Cammiade 
Prehistoric Britain 
R. R. Sellman 
Shakespeare and his Plays 
H. M. Burton 
The Solar System 
Patrick Moore 
Exploring Australia 
Eve Pownall 


METHUEN & CO LTD 


36 Essex Street - London WC2 





Fust Published 
by Collins 


Diana Pullein-Thompson 
The Boy and the Donkey 


Diana Pullein-Thompson is well known for her excellent pony 
stories; but her new book breaks fresh ground. It describes the 
fortunes of Duggie, a Cockney lad, and tells how, against 
tremendous odds, he achieves his ambition to ride in the 
Donkey Derby. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 10s 6d 


Meriol Trevor 
Four Odd Ones 


To read this book is to take a holiday in Italy—like Emily 
Penrose. This, the story of her adventures in the mountains 
of Abruzzi, makes exciting and absorbing reading for older 
boys and girls. 10s 6d 


And to remind you 


Noel Streatfeild 
Wintle’s Wonders 


All those who loved Ballet Shoes, White Boots, and The Painted 
Garden will delight in this story about three children who 
belong to the world that lies behind a career on the stage. 
‘Deserves a place alongside her famous Ballet Shoes.’ DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy 10s 6d 


COLLINS 





BLACKIE BOOKS 


An interesting new series for 7 — 10's 


SEEKERS AND FINDERS each 6/~ net 


They Dared to Ask Questions 
Magic, Science and Invention Amabel Williams-Ellis 
You Yourself 


These books form a good introduction to what is usually known 
as "scientific method." The immense opportunities that are 
now obvious in all forms of scientific progress alone make 
this field exciting and stimulating 


School and Adventure stories for the 10 —I4’s 


THE BUTE LIBRARY each 5/— net 


The Underwater Man (for boys) D. V. Duff 
Nancy Finds Herself (for girls) Olive C. Dougan 


PERCY F. WESTERMAN BOOKS each 3/6 net 


Missing, Believed Lost (for boys) 
Haunted Harbour 


THE TOWER LIBRARY each 3/6 net 


Explosion Island (for boys) C. B. Rutley 
Peril on the Amazon (for boys) Douglas V. Duff 
Lavender at the High School (for girls) | £. C. Matthews 
Binkie of IIIB (for girls) Evelyn Smith 


THE CASTLE LIBRARY each 2/6 each 


Jack Frere of the Paratroops (for boys) J. T. Gorman 
The Boy on the Boat Train (for boys) D. Rice 
Rosemary at St. Anne's (for girls) Joy Francis 
Diana Takes a Chance (for girls) Catherine Christian 
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The Mayfair Library 


Jennie 

J- B. SNELL 
The story of Owen Roberts, a boy 
of fifteen, Jennie, an engine, and 
the triumphs and troubles of the 


small railway company for which 
they work. 


illustrated by G. K. Sewell 85 6d 


Dancer 
in the Wings 
LORNA HILL 

Nothing seemed to be going quite 
right for Annette Dancy. And then, 
when the Ballet School is on tour, 
she has news which leads to adven- 
ture. Lorna Hill is the popular 
author of The Little Dancer, Dancing 
Peel and Dancer’s Luck. 
illustrated by Esmé Verity 8s 6d 

—and 21 other titles 





fiction 
for 


young 
readers 


The Panther Library 


Port of 
Missing Ships 
DOUGLAS DUFF 
‘It’s just like the wake of a big ship 
moving very fast,’ Seth shouted. 
But where was the ship? This is the 
problem Seth and his friends must 
solve, and they do. . . in the end. 
illustrated by Douglas Relf 2s 6d 


Midsummer 
Mystery 
SYLVIA LITTLE 

Jewels stolen in Trevarra two years 
before had never been found. Now 
Sally and June find that the room 
they share at the Guest House was 
slept in by one of the crooks, and 
they start 
illustrated by George lane 2s 6d 

—and 22 other titles 


NELSON 











Old Testament Stories 


Written and illustrated by PAULINE DOWER. 
Two volumes, each 6s. 6d. net. 
Simple stories with line illustrations. 


Traditional Tales 


By Lucia TURNBULL. With line illustrations. 
Each Series, 6s. 6d. net. 
Each volume has eight stories. 


Legends of the Saints 


By Lucra TURNBULL. Illustrated in line by MoyrRA LEATHAM. 9s. 6d. net. 
The less well-known traditional stories of well-known saints, with biographical noter 


Animals of the World sears 1-11 


Written and illustrated by EDWARD OSMOND. 7s. 6d. net. 
Each Series has four stories of animals typical of the various regions of the world. 


An Anthology of Poetry 
for Children 


Compiled by JAMES BRITTON. Four Books, each 8s. 6d. net. Four attractively 
designed books offering a fresh and thoughtful selection of verse for young children. 


Measuring and Making 


By C. CARVER and C. H. STOWAssER. With many diagrams. 6s. 6d. net. 
A reference book for cardboard model-making, and an ideal playbook. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 














Oxford Myths and Legends 


SWISS-ALPINE FOLK-TALES 


Fritz Miiller-Guggenbiihl has brought the traditional tales of 
Switzerland vividly to life in this, the latest addition to the 
Oxford Myths and Legends series. The fine illustrations in black 
and white and four colours are by Joan Kiddel Monroe whose 
drawings have enhanced each volume in this handsome series. 

15s. net 


already published 


ENGLISH FABLES AND FAIRY STORIES 
IRISH SAGAS AND FOLK-TALES 
SCOTTISH FOLK-TALES AND LEGENDS 
WELSH LEGENDS AND FOLK-TALES 
FRENCH LEGENDS, TALES AND FAIRY STORIES 
RUSSIAN TALES AND LEGENDS 
SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS AND FOLK-TALES 
YUGOSLAV FOLK-TALES 


each 1§s. net 


Oxford University Press 

















The Forest Fighters 


The exciting adventures of two boys in the American 
War of Independence. “Ronald Syme is a writer of 
children’s stories who obeys the golden me and never 
interrupts the flight of his own imaginatio’ 

Manchester Guardian Illus. (10/6 net) 




















Drina’s 
Dancing Year 


JEAN ESTORIL 


Every girl who read Ballet for Drina will want to read 
this story of her further adventures, when she attends 
a famous London ballet school. Illus. (10/6 net) 










For Older Children 


The White Witch 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


“Outstandingly good historical novel set in the time of 
Charles I at the beginning of the Civil War period . 

Beautifully written . An absorbing A about 
believable people.” The Queen (16/- net). 














For Publication in May 


The Sword is King 


SUTHERLAND ROSS 


The second thrilling book about the adventures of young 
Sir Richard Clifton during the Civil War. A sequel— 
though complete in itself—to The Vagabond Treasure. 
““Mr. Ross brings to life the events and people of the 
seventeenth century with a sure touch.” 

Nottingham Guardian Journal (12/6 net) 



















J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
New Books for Young Readers of all ages 





The Big Loop Claire Huchet Bishop 


French national enthusiasm for cycle racing is the theme of this 
realistic tale of four determined and ambitious boys. 
Illustrated by CARLES FONTSERE. 12s. 6d. 


COMING END OF MARCH 


Legends from the Outback 
Phyllis M. Power 


Authentic aboriginal legends retold for young readers, with 47 
charming animal drawings and coloured frontispiece by the Australian 
artist IDA OUTHWAITE. 11s. 6d 


Flying O’Flynn Rosemary Graham 
y y 
Mrs. O’Flynn tells with gaiety and wit the story of her adventures 


with the flying washing basket at the court of the King of Mollero. 
Illustrated by CATRIONA MACDONALD. 11s. 6d. 


COMING APRIL 17 


No Time for Tankers Richard Armstrong 


An exciting tale of danger and adventure involving sabotage at sea 
off the coasts of the Middle Eastern oil lands, and an Arab plot 
ashore, and how they changed Greg’s mind about apprenticeship. 
Illustrated by REGINALD GRAY. 12s. 6d. 


The Shadow on the Wall Viola Bayley 


An unusual mystery story based on a most original situation, and set 
against the vivid background of the English lakes. 
Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 12s. 6d. 





CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


A new translation by REGINALD SPINK, recapturing the colloquial 
ease and simplicity of Andersen’s language in a new selection 
including some outstanding new tales. 

Illustrated in colour and line by HANS BAUMHAUER. (APRIL 17) 10s. 6d. 


DENT 







































JUNIOR REFERENCE BOOKS 


A new series of simply written and very fully illustrated 
accounts of many different fields of human activity. 
A HISTORY OF HOUSES DEEP SEA FISHING 
R. J. UNSTEAD 9s.6d.net J. M. Wricut 8s. 6d. net 


THE 
STORY OF AIRCRAFT TRAVEL BY ROAD 
and travel by air through the ages 
R. J. Hoare 9s.6d.net RR. J. UnsTeap 8s. 6d. net 


Each with one or more colour plates — innumerable illustrations 


LIVES TO REMEMBER 


“An excellent new series containing straightforward but 
vivid presentations of outstanding people in the most 
varied fields of human endeavour.” TIME AND TIDE. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN DR. BARNARDO 
FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER DONALD Forp 
GERTRUDE BELL JOHN WESLEY 

ANNE TIBBLE S. REED BRETT 
HELEN KELLER LOUIS PASTEUR 
J. W. & ANNE TIBBLE NESTA PAIN 
ISAAC NEWTON ST. PAUL 

PATRICK MOORE H. K. Luce 
ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON 
Jo MANTON 


GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON 
JaMEs A. WILLIAMSON 
Each, fuily illustrated, 6s. 6d. net 


LANDS AND PEOPLES SERIES 
A series of 23 well-illustrated, readable travel books for 
younger readers dealing with the history of the country, 
the life of its towns and villages, and the work and 
pleasures of its people, 


New titles 
DENMARK MALAYA & SINGAPORE 
REGINALD SPINK JOANNA Moore 


Each 7s. 6d. net 
Complete list available from 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Lost in the Barrens 


FARLEY MOWAT 


The hazardous journey of Jamie Macnair and his Cree Indian 
chum into the Barrenlands of the Canadian Arctic. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


Flaming Arrows 


WILLIAM O. STEELE 


A thrilling Red Indian story, packed with breathless action 
that will fire the imagination of all young people. 7 e 
author of The Lone Hunt. Illustrated Os 6d 


Blue Mystery 


MARGOT BENARY 


The author of The Ark, Castle on the Border, etc., sets an 
enigma in Blue Mystery with the disappearance of a priceless 
blue gloxynia from an experimental green-house in Germany. 

Illustrated 9s 6d 


Bonfire in the Wind 


JANE OLIVER 


A vivid historical tale of Scotland in the late seventeenth 
century, by the author of Young Man With a Sword. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


The Missing Panel 


ROGER PILKINGTON 


Further adventures of the crew of the Dabchick, who stumble 
upon clues to a mystery which has baffled the Belgian police. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 


St. Martin’s Street WC2 


eed | 











CONSTABLE BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


——— 


SPORTS FICTION SERIES 


With Young Runner and Young Diver, described below, 
Constable begins a series of sports novels in which all 
information is accurate but less important than a first-rate story. 


YOUNG RUNNER 
by Robert Bateman 


An accident rules out cricket for thirteen-year-old Jack Oakley 
but in middle distance running he finds just as much of a 
challenge. After difficulties at home and at school, he enters 
ae School Championship with surprising and exciting 
results. 


for ages 11 and over 10s 6d 


YOUNG DIVER 
by Philip Harkins 
Ned Palmer, an enthusiastic and skilful surf-board rider, loses 
his nerve and has to abandon his sport. The story tells how 


he overcomes his fear of the ocean and finds that marine biology 
offers unlimited interest and opportunity for adventure. 


for ages 11 and over 10s 6d 


Full colour pictorial jackets 






































EDMUND WARD aos 


JUST PUBLISHED 
ATOM ’PLANE MYSTERY 


By Eric Leyland and T. E. Scott-Chard (of BOAC). The second book 
in the “Hunter Hawk Series” of modern-style adventure stories for 
boys. The stories are packed with action and give glimpses of various 
parts of the world as well as information on the organization of 
airlines. Illustrated, 7s.6d. net. Uniform with Outlaws of the Air. 


CHEMISTRY MAGIC * 


By Kenneth Swezey. A book for all young scientists and science 
teachers. 200 experiments which can be carried out with the minimum 
of apparatus, and advice on the setting up of a laboratory and the choice 
of es. “Will meet with the success so deservedly enjoyed by 
his earlier books”—Sheffield City Librarian. 190 large photographs. 
17s. 6d. net. Uniform with Science Magic* and After-Dinner Science* 


MARCH TITLES 


SCOTLAND YARD DETECTIVE 
SHIP’S CAPTAIN 


These are the two new titles in the “Men of Action Series,” designed 
to impart knowledge, in an interestingly conceived form, of jobs of 
work which entail adventure and at the same time are of great value to 
the community. 3—Scotland Yard Detective gives inside information on 
the “Yard,” covering all aspects, from patrol cars and river boats to the 
famous Information Room which receive the 999 calls. 4—Ship’s 
Captain gives a comprehensive picture of life aboard—it describes the 
responsibilities of the captain and of the duties of other ranks. 
Illustrated, each 8s. 6d. net. Uniform with Airline Pilot and Loco Driver. 


APRIL TITLES 


ANDERSEN: FAIRY TALES 
World edition Volume III 


Here are a further eighteen of Andersen’s Fairy Tales in the ‘important 
new translation from the original manuscript by R. P. Keigwin. Each 
tale is illustrated with line drawings by Vilhelm Pedersen and Lorenz 
Frolich, artists of Andersen’s own choice, Volumes I and II are kept 
permanently in print. Each 12s. 6d. net. 


THE YOUNG CAMERAMAN * 


By Gordon Catling. Information for the amateur on the art of taking 
high quality photographs with a modern, inexpensive camera. This 


edition is completely revised and includes details of the latest techniques 
and equipment. Many plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


* These books are published under the wmprint of Nicholas Kaye. 


194 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE BROMPTON LIBRARY 





Each volume in this series — which has 
proved of widespread appeal to all 
youngsters — is written by an eminent 
authority in the field. 


5 outstanding Spring Titles 


Instructions to .. . 


YOUNG FENCERS 
GILLIAN SHEEN 


YOUNG NATURALISTS: IT INSECTS 
_L. HUGH NEWMAN 


YOUNG STAMP COLLECTORS 
ROBERT BATEMAN 


YOUNG RAMBLERS 
RONALD W. CLARK 


YOUNG BALLROOM DANCERS 
ALEX MOORE 


Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated 12/6 net 





@ Ss MUSEUM PRESS LTD. —__ 

















DON STANFORD'S 


THE HORSE- 
MASTERS 


SHEILA WILLCOX 
writes in the Foreword: 
“@Qne learns a great deal 
from this book” 

This junior novel presents a true 
picture of life and work in a 
famous English riding school. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


THE 





| 


COAL -SCUTTLE | 


BONNET 
E. K. SETH - SMITH 


A new historical story by the 
author of At the Sign of the 
Gilded Shoe and The Black 
Tower. The setting is in the 
early Victorian period. 
Illustrated. 


THE YOUNG 
RIDER THRO’ 


THE AGES 
D. M. STUART 


A new work by the author of 
The Boy Through the Ages 
(9th imp.) 


12s.6d. (April). 


(May). | 
9s. 6d. 





HARRAP BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF 
AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 


HISTORY 
PHILIP WILDING 


Here is history with the flavour 
of a good Western. 15s. 


Fully illustrated, including colour 


2 additions to “the competent 
and widely read WE GO series” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


WE GO TO 


ROME 
MARY DUNN 


WE GO TO 


SWITZERLAND 
RONALD W. CLARK 
Each illustrated, 9s. 6d. 


FRENCH 
RAILWAYS OF 


TO-DAY 
VIVIAN ROWE 
Fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

























The New Age 
Encyclopedia 


TEXT 1216 pages, ILLUSTRATIONS, 

18000 entries. Completely nine pages of colour half- 

comprehensive on every tone, 80 black and white, 
subject. 400 line drawings. 


WORLD ATLAS 
32 pages in four colours. 


* Schools, colleges, offices and libraries wishing to keep 
abreast of current affairs should clear a space on their reference 























shelves for this."—Times Educational Supplement 30s 
COLLINS 
INFORMATION BOOKS 
THE DEEP-SEA 
FISHERMAN 


CAPTAIN IVAN ALLISON 
How Things Developed series 


MOTOR CARS 


L. T. C ROLT 


Available in April, bound in boards at 8s. 6d. net each 
Our 1958 catalogue ‘Information Books ani other Publications’ will be sent on request 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
P. O. Box 194, Esavian House, I$! High Holborn, London, W.C.| 


































ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 








JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 

















Gohn Birks Ld. 


Penguins — Pelicans — Puffins 
Victoria and Albert Museum picture books 
Dryad handicraft books 
in cloth bindings 











All titles in these famous series are available 
in our washable, waterproof cloth bindings 


Woodlands House - - Thongsbridge 
Huddersfield 








Illustration by R. Kennedy from Green Coated Boy (Faber) 
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Illustration by C. Marshall from Green Smoke (Constable) 


The Dragon’s Grandmother 
by C. DUFF-STEWART 


NCE upon a time, before man had learned 
to write, he wove his beliefs, legends and 
customs into tales which held “children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner.” 
These “folk tales,” the oldest form of 
literature and perhaps the most widely loved, were 
carried orally all over the world until at last they were 
written down in MSS. and, finally, printed. Their 
spell-binding qualities were not dimmed with the 
passing of centuries, though their audience gradually 
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became almost entirely limited to children who called 
them “fairy tales.” But in the 17th and 18th centuries 
when books, for the first time, began to be published 
for the delight of children, adult moralists protested 
that fairy tales be banished from nursery and school. 
After nearly two centuries of battle and argument 
there are still people who denounce fairy tales for 
children. Recently, in libraries and schools, I have 
met some of them ; many were parents, some were 
teachers, one of whom said she discouraged her 
children from reading fairy tales because they were 
“full of untruths and put such queer ideas into their 
heads.” I began to wonder how many adults felt as 
she did and wished that I could hand them all a 
photostat copy of G. K. Chesterton’s superb essays on 
fairy tales (now, alas, out of print) for he defends them 
not only with wit‘and succinctness but with wisdom. 
That fairy tales are cruel and frighten children is 
perhaps the commonest objection, and of course 
folk-lore is full of giants, witches, dragons, goblins and 
ghosts but, “If you kept bogies and goblins away from 
children,” writes G. K. C., “they would make them up 
for themselves. One small child in the dark can invent 
more hells than Swedenborg. One small child can 
imagine monsters too big and black to get into any 
picture and give them names too unearthly and caco- 
phonous to have occurred in the cries of any lunatic. 
Fairy tales, then, are not responsible for producing in 
children fear, or any of the shapes of fear ; fairy tales 
do not give the child the idea of the evil or ugly ; that 
is in the child already because it is in the world 
already. Fairy tales do not give a child his first idea 
of bogey. What fairy tales give the child is his first 
clear idea of the possible defeat of bogey. The baby 
has known the dragon intimately ever since he had an 
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imagination. What the fairy tale provides for him is 
a St. George to kill the dragon.” In its solidity and 
straightforwardness the fairy tale gives specific, and 
therefore less frightening, shape to the child’s shapeless 
fears ; it substitutes for the limitless terrors of his own 
imaginings a world in which there is evil, sure enough, 
but evil which can be overcome by the humble, 
faithful, and industrious. Fairy tales do indeed. 
provide a moral teaching, though that is not why they 
are read or should be encouraged, since wrath, envy, 
lust, gluttony, avarice and sloth are always defeated 
by virtue. 

What else do fairy tales do for the child? They 
cultivate his imagination — a vital necessity in this 
scientific, fact-hungry age. They broaden his mental 
horizon ; through them he can escape from his prosaic 
surroundings into a world of wonder, mystery and 
romance. They satisfy his need for self-expression ; 
his everyday existence is bounded by do’s and dont’s — 
in the fairy tale he can identify himself with the hero 
and do all kinds of wonderful things. They cultivate 
in him a sense of humour — a buckler for his spirit 
in hard times to come. Finally, because folk-lore is 
pure literature, a knowledge of the world of the fairy 
tale enables him, eventually, to enjoy great literature 
of the past and present. “It is remarkable,” says Miss 
Lillian H. Smith, “how many references to fairy tales 
are found in adult speech and writing.” The child, 
however, does not read fairy tales for any of these 
reasons but because they are good stories and they 
satisfy him. From the simplest fairy tale of the 
nursery, like The Three Bears, to the more complex 
tale for older children, like J. R. R. Tolkein’s The 
Hobbit, all fairy tales have this in common — an 
interesting plot. The best versions of fairy tales, and 
there are many different re-tellings of most of the old 
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ones, clothe each tale in language suited to its 
particular plot but always with beauty and skill. 


The stories in fairy tale collections fall into several 
groups — accumulative stories, droll stories, realistic 
stories, talking-beast stories and — probably the largest 
group — tales of magic. 


Accumulative tales — The Old Woman and 
Her Pig, Henny-Penny, The Gingerbread Boy, 
Johnny-Cake, and so on — have very little plot and 
appeal to very young children by their simplicity, 
repetition and rhythm ; they love their humour and 
their invariably surprising endings : 

“Ye will, will ye,” snarled the fox, and he snapped up the 
Johnny-Cake in the twinkling of an eye 

The Droll stories vary in amount of plot — 
Epaminondas is part way between accumulative and 
droll story, but The Husband who was to Mind the 
House has quite a well-rounded plot, and The Three 
Sillies and Hereafterthis are much longer tales than 
either, appealing to older children. Droll stories are 
not as popular as other types — children appreciate 
their humour but often the ending of a droll tale is 
not satisfying to them. In Mr. Vinegar, for instance, 
the man who trades his valuable cow for a series of 
worthless barters, gets nothing but a sound whipping 
from his wife. 


Realistic tales — like the English Mr. Fox and the 
French Bluebeard — appeal to older children, though 
there are some humorous ones like The Goodman 1s 
always right. 


Talking beast stories are amongst — which young 
children like best. Most of these are humorous but 
their appeal lies mainly in their exaggerated 
characterisations of human beings — The Three Billy 
Goats Gruff, Puss in Boots, The Three Little Pigs, all 
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have qualities which children recognise as human. 
Most of the animals in these stories display the follies 
of humans but there is always, in each, one who is 
wiser or cleverer than the rest and the child identifies 
himself with that one —the third little pig, or the third 
Billy Goat Gruff or the youngest little kid in The Wolf 
and the Seven Little Kids. 


The Tales of Magic contain perhaps the greatest 
and most well-loved fairy tales. They may be about 
fairies and elves, The Elves and The Shoemaker ; wise 
women, Cinderella ; witches, Baba Yaga; wizards, 
Childe Rowland ; giants and ogres, Molly Whuppie ; 
fairy animals, Dapplegrim ; enchanted people, Frog 
Prince, East o’the Sun and West o’the Moon; or a 
host of other magical, wonderful things ; but whatever 
their subject, all these tales, more than any other type, 
kindle in the child a sense of wonder, beauty, 
imagination, music and poetry. 

It would be impossible to mention all the collections 
of fairy tales which have been published, but I think 
it is true to say that the most popular fairy tales have 
emanated from four national groups — French, 
German, Scandinavian and English. The eight tales 
by Charles Perrault — The Sleeping Beauty, 
Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, Riquet with the Tuft, 
Hop o’my Thumb, Diamonds and Toads, Puss in 
Boots and Blue Beard — were the first fairy tales to 
appear in English. His collection, printed just 260 
years ago, was the first to be planned and published 
especially for the pleasure of children, and these 
humorous, magical and charmingly sophisticated 
stories have delighted them ever since. The Fairy 
Tales of Charles Perrault, translated by Norman 
Denny, is a most faithful translation of the original 
and includes all the morals. This edition appeals to 
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older children but some of the tales have appeared in 
picture book form — Puss in Boots and Cinderella, 
translated and illustrated by Marcia Brown, are great 
favourites. Another collection for younger children is 
Favorite French Fairy Tales, by B. Douglas. 

Over a hundred years were to pass before the Grimm 
brothers began to publish folk tales which they had 
collected by word of mouth from the peasants of their 
native Germany. They did not make their vast 
collection with children in mind but the beauty, drama, 
humour and enchantment of the stories appealed 
immediately to children of all ages as well as 
grown-ups. There are many editions of Grimm’s fairy 
tales but Household Stories, translated by Lucy Crane, 
is probably the most popular collection . Tales from 
Grimm, translated by Wanda Gag, is for the younger 
children, and The House in the Wood, illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke, is a selection of six of the stories in 
picture book form. ‘Two single tales are also to be 
recommended — The Travelling Musicians, illustrated 
by Hans Fischer, and Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, illustrated by Wanda Gag. 

Whilst the Grimm tales were being translated into 
all the languages of Europe, two Norwegians, Peter 
Asbjornsen and J. E. Moe, were busy collecting the 
folk tales of their country. The result, translated into 
English by Sir George Dasent, was East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon, illustrated by Hedwig Collin, 
a collection of twelve of the stories particularly beloved 
by boys and girls. One of the most well-loved tales 
of younger children, The Three Billy Goats Gruff, has 
recently been printed in picture book form, illustrated 
by Marcia Brown. Another Scandinavian, Hans 
Christian Andersen — a failure in all his ambitions: 
singer, actor, poet — was to find fame with his fairy 
tales for children. 
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They are perhaps the greatest and most beautiful 
ever written. Andersen not only retold some of the 
old folk tales but created new ones. His stories are 
enjoyed by older boys and girls of ten and eleven 
rather than by younger children, but there are several 
single stories in picture book form — The Emperor’s 
new clothes, illustrated by V. L. Burton ; The Snow 
Queen, illustrated by G. and D. Hauman; The 
Steadfast Tin Soldier, illustrated by Marcia Brown ; 
and The Ugly Duckling, illustrated by R. P. Keigwin. 
There are plenty of good collections. Fairy tales and 
legends, illustrated by Rex Whistler, is one of the most 
beautifully produced. It includes most of the stories 
but is used more by the older boy or girl of ten and 
eleven rather than by younger children. Hans 
Andersen’s fairy tales, translated by Mrs. E. Lucas, 
and It’s perfectly true, and other stories, translated by 
Paul Leyssac, are most popular with the eight and 
nine year-olds. 

Joseph Jacobs, compiler of English fairy tales, 
obtained most of his stories from printed matter rather 
than oral sources, but he differed from the Grimm 
brothers and Asbjornsen in that he intended his 
collection for the enjoyment of children. “The 
English tales themselves are remarkable for three 
things,” says M. H. Arbuthnot, “the giant-killers, the 
humour and the large number suitable for the youngest 
children.” The Three Bears, Henny-Penny, Three 
Little Pigs, The Old Woman and Her Pig, and many 
other proved favourites are all here. English Fairy 
Tales and More English Fairy Tales, edited by 
J. Jacobs, are suitable for reading to children and for 
boys and girls of nine to eleven to read for themselves. 
Several of the stories have been printed as single 
picture books — The Golden Goose, The Three Bears, 
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Three Little Pigs and Tom Thumb, all illustrated by 
L. Leslie Brooke ; Molly Whuppie, illustrated by P. 
Donne ; and Johnny-Cake, illustrated by Emma Brock. 

There are so many good collections of fairy tales, 
folk tales and fables which might be recommended — 
Aesops’ Fables of course are evergreen, and The 
Arabian Nights and the nine Colour Fairy Books, 
edited by Andrew Lang, which are as popular to-day 
as when they were first published at the turn of the 
century. 


To quote a final anecdote from Mr. Chesterton’s 
essay — “I had just finished looking through a pile of 
contemporary fiction,” he writes, “and had begun to | 
read Grimm’s Fairy Tales as a natural consequence. 
The modern novels stood before me, anyhow, in a 
stack ; and you can imagine their titles for yourself. 
There was Suburban Sue: a Tale of Psychology, and 
also Psychological Sue: a Tale of Suburbia; there 
was Trixy: a Temperament and Man-Hate: a 
Monochrome and all those nice things. I read them 
with real interest but, curiously enough, I grew tired 
of them at last, and when I saw Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
lying accidentally on the table I gave a cry of indecent 
joy. Here at least, here at last, one could find a little 
common sense. I opened the book and my eyes fell 
on these splendid and satisfying words: The Dragon’s 
Grandmother. That at least was reasonable ; that at 
least was comprehensible ; that at least was true.” 


So let us make sure that the children meet the 
dragon’s grandmother — and the dragon and witches 
and giants and princesses and peasant boys — and all 
the other sane and healthy people who inhabit the 
wild and wonderful universe of the fairy tale. 
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The Wind in the Willows - 
50 Years Later 


by A. FORSYTH 


ELL me a story.” Every evening as a 

senior official of the Bank of England 

arrived home, he was met with that 

demand from his four year-old son. The 

father went through the usual repertoire 
of fairy tales, but these soon came to an end. ‘The 
child demanded more stories — and the father, in 
desperation, began to invent his own. They were 
lively exciting tales of animals who behaved almost 
like humans. Four years later in 1908 he published 
those tales in book form — and now after fifty years 
the result might be called the best loved children’s story 
of all time. 

Because the father was Kenneth Grahame, and the 
animal stories he invented became known to millions 
of young readers as The Wind in the Willows. 

Kenneth Grahame belonged to an old Scottish 
family — he was born in Edinburgh in 1859. But 
while he was still young the family moved to England, 
and it was in London, and in the countryside along 
the banks of his beloved river Thames that Kenneth 
Grahame spent most of his life. He went to school 
at St. Edward’s, Oxford, where his first attempts at 
essay writing were published in the school magazine. 

It was decided by his family that banking would be 
a safe and respectable career for young Kenneth, and 
early in January, 1879, he became a clerk in the Bank 
of England, Threadneedle Street, London, where he 
was to rise to the position of secretary many years later. 
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Kenneth Grahame was always a _ shy and 
retiring man — even when The Wind in the Willows 
had brought him fame from all over the world. 
(“Reminiscences? I have none,” he told a would-be 
biographer.) 

Even as a young man he was modest and self 
effacing, but he was always ready to give time and 
money to help those less fortunate than himself. The 
young bank clerk was a keen worker for an East End 
settlement — which he did not forget even when he 
became famous. 

Soon he began to write — and dozens of editors 
received, and just as promptly returned, his first essays 
and verses. But W. E. Henley, of the National 
Observer, recognised the young writer’s talent, and not 
only gave Kenneth Grahame his first acceptance, but 
invited him to become a regular contributor. 

Before long Kenneth Grahame began to make a 
name for himself. In 1895 he published The Golden 
Age, a collection of essays about children. 

It was an instant success. Readers from all over 
the world wrote to tell him how much they had enjoyed 
this enchanting children’s story. 

But it was many years before another Kenneth 
Grahame book was to capture the public fancy again. 
He was always a spasmodic writer — and since his 
work at the Bank of England became heavier, there 
was less time available for writing. 

Kenneth Grahame became Secretary of the Bank of 
England — and the quiet retiring man who, his 
colleagues have said, was always ready with kindly, 
helpful advice, grew to be one of the Bank’s most 
respected employés. But in 1908 he was advised by 
doctors to give up his post, or his health would be 
permanently damaged by the strain of a city life. 
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New and Forthcoming Books for the Young 


Don’t Expect Any Mercy 


HENRY TREECE 
A new thriller by the author of Hunter Hunted. 12/6 


Strangers in Carrigmore 


META MAYNE REID 
By the author of The Cuckoo at Coolnean. 


Drawings by Richard Kennedy. 12/6 


Pepe Moreno and the Roller Skates 


ERIC ALLEN 
By the author of Pepe Moreno. Drawings by David Knight. 9/6 


Emily and the Headmistress 
MARY K. HARRIS 


The author brings a welcome breath of fresh air and 
actuality to the “school” story. Her sense of humour is well 
to the fore and she gets extraordinarily close to a child’s outlook. 


Drawings by Sheila Rose. 12/6 


The “ Your Book” Series 


BIRD WATCHING By Richard Fitter. With 12 photographs 
and 12 drawings. 7/6 


LAWN TENNIS By Gerard Walter. With 40 photographs 
and 6 diagrams. 8/6 


All prices are net 











Children’s Books by Great Artists 





BEATRIX POTTER 
Her imitators are many and yet she remains alone and supreme 
in her greatness. Generations of her admirers have recognized 
in her stories and illustrations the true mark of genius. No 
other can offer children such an introduction to good literature 
and good art. 
THE PETER RABBIT BOOKS — 23 titles cost only 3s. 6d. net 
each. PETER RABBIT’S BOOKSHELF is also available. Designed 
in a Dey of colours to hold the complete series, price 31s. net — 
including Purchase Tax (this price does not include books). 


KATE GREENAWAY 
Her pictures of Victorian children are known throughout the 
world and they are unique. They retain still the same freshness 
and charm which deughted so many people when they first 
appeared at the end of the last century. Among Kate 
Greenaway’s Picture Books still available are: — 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN by Robert Browning 15s. net 
UNDER THE WINDOW 12s. 6d. net 

MARIGOLD GARDEN _12s. 6d. net 

THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE by Bret Harte 8s. 6d. net 
A—AvPLE PIE 7s. 6d. net 

MOTHER GOOSE, OR, THE OLD NURSERY RHYMES 5s. net 
KATE GREENAWAY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 7s. 23d. (inc. P. Tax) 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT 
For many years Randolph Caldecott’s delicate use of colour 
and line drawings have given pleasure to children, and the 
many famous Nursery rhymes he has illustrated have become 
inseparable from the characters he has created. 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES AND SONGS (in two volumes) 
30s. net each (in four volumes) 17s. 6d. net each 

MINIATURE PICTURE BOOKS (in four volumes) 5s. net 

PICTURE BOOKS IN SEPARATE PARTS (in 16 volumes) 5s. net 


LESLIE BROOKE 
The chief characteristics which distinguish the work of this 
great artist are a sense of humour and a loving care for accurate 
detail, which combine to give a rare beauty to his drawings of 
animals. 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK 12s. 6d. net 

KING O’ROSES 12s. 6d. net 

THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 10s. 6d. net 

A ROUNDABOUT TURN 7s. 6d. net 

JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN 7s. 6d. net —etc., etc. 























































Obtainable through Booksellers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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He retired from the Bank, and soon after completed 
The Wind in the Willows. 

The story might never have been published. His 
son Alastair had listened eagerly to the tales, but they 
were never written down, until one hot summer, 
Alastair and his governess went to Littlehampton to 
escape a city heatwave. Kenneth Grahame continued 
the tales of the Water Rat and the Toad by letter — 
letters which were fortunately preserved. 

Many editors and publishers had insisted that 
Kenneth Grahame should write another book — but 
for ten years they had failed to persuade him to 
produce a successor to The Golden Age. 

One American magazine even sent its representative 
to see him, and succeeded in coaxing from him the 
MS. of The Wind in the Reeds, as it was then called. 
But the story was not what they expected, after The 
Golden Age — and The Wind in the Willows, that 
phenomenally successful best-seller, became — just 
another rejected MS. 

Fortunately another publisher, Methuen and Co., 
recognised the book’s value, and agreed to publish it 
in October, 1908. 

Reviewers were not very enthusiastic at first. The 
Times took the tale to be an allegory, and remarked, 
“As a contribution to natural history, the work is 
negligible.” 

But thousands of children immediately enjoyed the 
story just as much as Kenneth Grahame’s son had 
enjoyed these bedtime adventure tales. 

To the children who wrote to tell him so, Kenneth 
Grahame wrote back friendly personal letters, which 
were treasured by the children long after they grew up. 

And what about Alastair — the boy for whom the 
stories were created ? His story had a sad ending, for 
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Alastair was killed in an accident at a level crossing 
near Oxford, while in his second year at Christ’s 
College, Oxford. 

Kenneth Grahame became a legend almost in his 
own lifetime. Between 1908 and his death in 1932, at 
the age of 74, he wrote nothing else that has achieved 
the fame of his earlier work. The Wind in the 
Willows, however, established his reputation for all 
time. 

What is its secret ? It is not, despite the beliefs of 
many reviewers at the time, an allegory. 

But the essential goodness of the characters, their 
sense of fun, kindliness and humility — even of Mr. 
Toad, who we know will repent in the end — all these 
have made the story true — and acceptable — to 
generations of children. 

“T wrote about the most familiar animals in The 
Wind in the Willows because I felt a duty to them as 
a friend,” Kenneth Grahame is recorded as saying. 

“Every animal, by instinct, lives according to his 
nature. Therefore he lives wisely and betters the 
fradition of mankind. No animal is ever tempted to 
deny his nature .. . Every animal is honest.” 

It is most of all because of this sincerity that Mole, 
Mr. Toad and the Water Rat, are alive and vivid 
today. 

And that is why the tales dreamt up by the 
unassuming employé of the Bank of England, are still 
loved by children all over the world — half a century 
later. 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Berc, L. Andy’s Pit Pony. Illus. by Biro. 88 pp. 
54 X 73 , : Brockhampton Press 6/- 
The story of a boy who hates the surroundings of his 
home in a mining village and wants to be a “vet.” 
Circumstances compel him to work in the pit but, because of 
his love for animals, he is put to look after pit ponies. In 
the end he becomes reconciled to his work. 
The theme of this book seems rather advanced for the 
6 - 9’s, for it is a career story. It presents mining in a 
favourable light, stressing improved conditions and the 
comradeship between miners and has the right values. The 
National Coal Board should be grateful to the author for 
introducing mining as a career to so young an audience ! 


MuLLER-GUGGENBUHL, F. Swiss-Alpine Folk-tales 
Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 225 pp. « xX 54 
O.U.P. 15/- 
Our knowledge of Swiss folk-tales has previously been 
supplied by Roger Duvoisin’s The Three Sneezes. The 
new volume in the “Oxford Myths and Legends” far 
surpasses this in variety and in physical beauty, but is much 
inferior in liveliness. Folk-tales are spoken tales, and 
no versions can be successful which lack the intimate 
colloquial quality of the originals. Some of Herr Miiller- 

Guggenbiihl’s tales have this, but too few. Some are 

uncomfortably “literary,” and one or two — notably the first 

— are cliché-ridden. 

Despite this criticism, Swiss-Alpine folk-tales is a welcome 
addition to a notable series. There is much unfamiliar and 
attractive matter which will be welcomed by story-tellers, but 
an astonishing lack of humour. Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s 
decorations are excellent as ever, and the jacket-design is among 
her best essays in this medium. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ATHERTON, L. Castle of Comfort. Illus. by 
S. Findley. 153 pp. 8 X 54 , ‘ Faber 12/6 


The heroine of this story, ten year-old Nell, like many 
of her kind, has the happy knack of going into the past through 
the door leading into the flower garden. Her home, the Castle 
of Comfort, then becomes the setting for various historic 
scenes and is intended, together with Nell and her family, 
to be a focus for each bye-story. This does not succeeed in 
giving a sense of continuity, however, and the historical 
anecdotes are disjointed. The atmosphere of each period is 
not sufficiently re-created and Nell herself remains solidly 
twentieth century. The continuity is achieved in two ways 
alone, the description and feeling for the countryside of the 
Quantock hills, and the love and loyalty of family life through 
the ages. Otherwise the reader’s thought trends are continually 
disturbed and uprooted as present turns to past and back again. 
The illustrations in line are historically accurate but seem to 
lack vigour. The format is attractive. 


Benary, M. Blue Mystery. Illus. by E. Arno 
190 pp. 8X 53x ‘ . Macmillan 9/6 


This book has quality. It is less outstanding than Castle 
on the Border by the same author, yet it is still well above 
average. It is a story about ten year-old Annegret, whose 
father is a nurseryman, living in a world of happiness and 
security with the house and family, the big garden and an 
island in the stream. She acquires a dog, she makes a special 
girl-friend and meets an apprentice who has little in life, either 
of goods or joy. When a favourite new flower of her father’s 
is stolen she sets out to solve the mystery and prove the 
apprentice innocent. For the first time she has to solve her 
own difficulties and realises that security does not belong to 
everybody. So it is in an almost idyllic setting that the 
author’s understanding of young minds emerges in her portrayal 
of Annegret, who has a reality of outlook typified in her 
actions and conversation. Annegret’s parents, the cook, the 
chief assistant Monch are all miniature portraits, placed in 
their right perspective to Annegret herself together with her 
child world and all it contains. The style has dignity, quiet 
humour and poetic feeling, giving a slightly fairy tale effect 
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on a down-to-earth mystery. The illustrations are stylised, 
clever and ingenious with more than a touch of fantasy, but 
do not seem to be entirely in harmony with the general 
atmosphere of the book. 


BisHop,C. H. The Big Loop. Illus. by C. Fontsere 
191 pp. 74 X 5 a" . Dent - 12/6 


This book tells the story of three French boys whose 
ambition it is to take part in the bicycle race round France, 
known as The Tour de France and more familiarly as “The 
Big Loop.” All have home and individual difficulties, and 
at first have not even the necessary bicycle so that the tale 
becomes a tale, not merely of final physical endurance, but of 
a constant inner struggle and battle. The French background 
scene is not always sharply defined but the domestic picture 
is brought sharply into focus to reveal some lively and 
sensitive glimpses. The beginning of the story is somewhat 
still and too static to catch a deep attention. The scene is 
the classroom where thoughts are centred on “The Big Loop,” 
and to the surprise of the boys the mathematics master gives 
them a lecture on the mechanics and development of the 
bicycle. This detailed information is good and valuable, but 
one feels that the author did not know where in her story 
to make use of it. After this somewhat stolid introduction, 
however, the story gathers momentum and carries the reader 
on to share in the interest, suspense and excitement of the 
whole. There is a shared breathlessness in the air as the 
author skilfully draws the vital and varied threads from the 
tangled situation to make a new and satisfying whole in the 
climax. The book has a good general pattern, although at 
times the separate pieces click together so smoothly and easily 
that they fail to stay in place, and the illusion of reality is 
lost. The main characters are varied and for the most part 
full and rounded ones. Andre Girard, the hero, is given the 
most attention, and his mental and physical struggles are 
keenly felt. Other characters are sometimes a little clipped 
and shaven so that they reveal only a part of themselves, while 
the villain of the piece is a wholly black and therefore flat 
unreal figure. The book has plenty of good commonsense, 
infectious enthusiasm, and sound philosophy bound into a story 
of some originality. The illustrations by Charles Fontsere 
give a good quick impression, but tend to be coarse and 
insensitive in detail. 
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Boyp Orr, Lorp. Feast and Famine: the Wonderful 
W orld of Food. Illus. 69 pp. 13 X 93. Rathbone 17/6 

A further addition to the large informative picture books 
already so successful with young people. [Illustrations are 
plentiful and the diagrams by the Isotype Institute help to 
clarify the text. The author is the first Director General 
of the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organisation and a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner. 

The book is divided into five sections. We see how vitally 
man’s search for food has influenced progress in science and 
invention. Science has helped man in the fight against pests, 
has improved stock and invented synthetic floods. Transport 
has made it possible for food from the other side of the world 
to be available for us here and has preserved it on its long 
journey. The nutritive properties of food are set forth and 
we learn the causes of famine and what is being done to help 
backward countries to grow more food. It is encouraging to 
read that although 2,700 million people are being fed today, 
many more people can be supported with the help of science 
and co-operation between the nations. 

This interesting book, although it contains a vast amount 
of information, is not difficult to read for each double spread 
of text and pictures is complete in itself, and therefore within 
the span of concentration of the young reader. 


Brett, S. R. John Wesley. Illus. by W. Bryer-Ash 
96 pp. 8 X 5 : , : ‘ ‘ Black 6/6 
This biography emerges as successfully as the story of Dr. 
Barnardo in the same series, though in these days, particularly, 
the figure of the ardent reformer-preacher is unlikely to have 
such a sympathetic general appeal as that of one of the 
forerunners of the Welfare State. Nevertheless the author 
has set his stage well in the first chapters, describing the early 
life and upbringing of Wesley and the hereditary and 
environmental influences which helped to form his character. 
From that to his work and close association with his very 
different brother Charles, the story progresses easily until, his 
work accomplished, John Wesley dies full of years and honour. 
No reader is likely to forget the picture of the spartan preacher 
rising every day at 4 a.m., riding horseback an average of 
8,000 miles a year, reading as he went, conducting 1,000 
services a year for 50 years of his long life, travelling all over 
the British Isles on indescribably poor roads. Extracts from his 
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diaries give vivid emphasis to the biographer’s descriptive 
narrative which is also amplified by a substantial background 
of contemporary life and custom and the introduction of other 
notable figures whose lives connected with those of the Wesleys. 
A good point of a thorough piece of work like this is that it 
may stimulate curiosity in the minds of young readers. How 
many of them, for instance, will ever have heard of the 
Moravians or of Whitfield and others ? 


Dunn, M. We Go To Rome. Illus. 181 pp. 
2 ¢ Sa . Harrap 9/6 


This new addition ~ a tsevel book series has, like its 
predecessors, an attractive appeal and seeks to present its 
information in an interesting and intimate manner. But here 
the artifice of two young visitors encountering a place for the 
first time becomes something of a farce. Miss Dunn has a 
great variety of detailed information, but in‘ her enthusiasm 
and volubility the children become lost, ignored and hidden, 
and theirs is but a feeble voice and insignificant presence. One 
of the children does impart much of the knowledge at times 
but it becomes merely a dull and listless recitation. of facts. 
The facts are here and they are varied and enlightening, but 
the formula of presentation is a forced pattern that will not 
hold them. ‘ They spill over to stream out a little too quickly 
for the young reader. Much will be caught but much will 
be missed, and the excess may satiate and discourage. More 
attention is given to the historical aspect of Rome than to 
the modern scene and this is understandable when looking at a 
place so full of the past. As a chatty history book this is 
admirable, but the attempt to sugar the pill seems here to 
belittle and cheapen the whole. 


Forp, D. Dr. Barnardo. Illus. by R. Kennedy 
95 pp. 8 X 5 ; ; : Black 6/6 


In many cases “brief” biographies are too short to give 
an enduring impression of the character considered. This 
particular one is successful in projecting the man and very 
moving in the description of his death and of several small 
but important incidents in his career. Indeed, it is an author’s 
skill in utilising telling events, sometimes of only minor 
significance and relating them to his subject’s purposes and 
development which gives substance. and memorability to any 
biography. What remains in the reader’s mind at the end 
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of the story is the criterion of success in this field and by such 
standards this author has given us a well balanced piece of 
work. The name “Barnardo” is known to all, and many will 
welcome this picture of the man himself and his difficulties and 
success. 


Garnett, H. Gamble for a Throne. Illus. by 
P. Jackson. 201 pp. 8 X 5 .  Bodley Head 12/6 


The period covered by this careful story based on historical 
events not usually highlighted in the text-books runs from 
1655 and the height of Cromwell’s dictatorship to the 
Restoration of 1660. It may help to inform hitherto 
complacent students that a nation they look upon as a living 
symbol of freedom was once subjected to the indignity of a 
totalitarianism as ruthless if not as refined as any in modern 
Europe. Whether that impression is made or not the book 
conveys by incident and experience what life must have been 
like for gentlemen of good family who were also Papists and 
Parliamentarians under the strangling influence of militant 
Puritanism. ‘The boy Stephen has to take a man’s part after 
the near-murder of his father, a vital member of the 
organisation of the Sealed Knot which was working for a 
return of King Charles from exile. Apart from running the 
family estate he has to engineer the safe convoy and 
concealment of stores of arms and help his friend, Stephen 
Ellison, to escape the clutches of Roundhead spies. 

The background of hardship at Pickersleigh Court is 
drawn in detail but relieved by the co-operation of colourful 
characters such as the recluse, One-armed Tom, and the 
highwayman, John Marshall, while a tender but not 
sentimental element of romance is provided in the devotion of 
Jeremy’s Irish cousin, Damaris, for Stephen. While the 
author’s note at the end is sound in historical matters he rather 
spoils the effect of his story in his coy attitude to his invented 
characters. 


Gixsert, J. Imps and Angels. Illus. by N. Walker 


- eB)! lee ee || 8/6 

A simply told story of a boy living in the thirteenth 
century, when the cathedral is still being built. The tale 
centres round his home and family, the tradition of stone 
carving and his helping his grandfather to solve a mystery. 
The domestic touches are good, as are the scenes of day-to-day 
events in the city. It is, therefore, a suitable book for the 
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younger reader, and can be used as an introduction to the 
historical novel. Beside C. Harnett, however, where magic 
spills from every page, the atmosphere is not fully developed, 
the characterisation appears superficial and the greatness of 
the minster influencing. the lives of the people is lost. 
Children will follow Hugh’s adventures and misdeeds, his 
contacts with the stained glass workers and accurate 
description of what is done and enjoy it, but they will not 
have discovered the true magic of another day and age. 

The illustrations are good, particularly the architecture, 
and the format is attractive. 


LINKLATER, E. Karina with Love. Illus. by 
K. W. Gullers. 62 pp. 12 X 8} . Macmillan 15/- 

This story, set in Sweden, is told almost equally in words 
and pictures. It begins rather like a fairy story — “The 
three sisters were called Kristin, Karina and Kay and their 
father was a wood-cutter.” Kristin marries a handsome 
wood-cutter but Karina has fallen in love with the sea she 
has never seen. She carves her name, “Karina with love,” 
on the bark of a tall tree, dreaming that one day it may 
become the mast of a ship. She runs away to sea and there 
she finds her happiness. Only little Kay is content to remain 
in the forest. 

The text and photographs of this attractive book are full 
of the open air, the rushing waters and green forests of Sweden. 
Although the story has been put together in a rather artificial 
way and suffers in places from this, it reads easily and keeps 
the interest of the reader. Its age appeal will be rather to 
the adolescent than to the younger child who likes pictures, 
for the story has a romantic flavour. As one would expect 
from a writer of the calibre of Eric Linklater, the quality of 
the descriptive passages is high. 


Mowat, F. Lost in the Barrens. Illus. by C. Geer 

, > 4 aoe . Macmillan 12/6 
A story of adventure and endurance in the Barrenlands 

of Canada. Jamie Macnair and Awasin, a Cree Indian, are 
friends. They accompany Chippewayan Indians in their search 

for the migrant caribou on whose coming the life of the tribe 
depends. The boys go exploring and lose their way. The 
story of their struggle to remain alive in the Arctic winter 

is the familiar “desert island” theme guaranteed to attract 
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boys the world over. James and Awasin have to construct 
a shelter, find food, make their own clothing, overcome their 
loneliness and find their way home, fighting all the time 
against the relentless forces of Nature. 

The background is convincing. The secondary theme of 
the friendship between the white boy and the Indian rings 
true although it does not go very deep . The tone of the book 
is virile and unsentimental. 

This is a first rate adventure story full of drama. It 
won the Governor General’s Prize for 1956 for the best 
Canadian book for young people. 


PitKincTon, R. The Missing Panel. Illus. by 

R. Klaasse. 256 pp. 8 X 5 . Macmillan 12/6 
The Branxome family, without their parents of course, 
cruise in the canals and rivers of Belgium and Holland, and 
discover, by a series of coincidences, a long-lost panel belonging 
to a Belgian altarpiece. The book conveys something of the 
feeling of the river and its traffic, and the story invents no 
spurious thrills. Basic improbabilities, however, make it difficult 
to surrender one’s incredulity and accept the tale, and lack 

of individual characterisation helps to weaken the illusion. 


PuLLein-THompson, D. The Boy and the Donkey 
Illus. by S. Hughes. 192 pp. 73 X5 . 

This story is a change from the usual pony book produced 
by the Thompson family. London born Duggie Brown 
makes friends with a donkey belonging to the old rag-and-bone 
man and eventually rides him in a Donkey Derby. His 
struggle to train and ride the donkey, to help in an overcrowded 
home and deal with three ruffian boys is handled in a manner 
which sustains the reader’s interest continuously. Probability 
is stretched to its widest limits, but since the whole book has 
a slightly Cinderella quality — unknown donkey and rider 
make good — it seems acceptable. The ending is entirely 
satisfactory all round, and Duggie is content with a new 
sister, a big flat and holidays in the country with the donkey. 

The writer has a keen sense of description which helps 
to create the necessary London atmosphere and contrast it with 
the country. 
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Rew, M. M. Strangers in Carrigmore. Illus. by 

R. Kennedy. 176 pp. 8} X 54 . . = Faber 12/6 
Colly and Kay McKean, their cousin Charlotte and 
half-cousin, Rosa, become involved in a plot to rob the Museum 
of Carrigmore Castle of its priceless relics in gold and 
silver craftsmanship. To their eventual chagrin they are 
instrumental in placing in charge of the hostel part of 
Carrigmore, Mrs. Warlock, a modern type of witch, who 
proves to be the moving spirit in the plot. Tiffany, the magic 
cat, plays his part as usual, so does the swan who responds 
to the magic of the hazels which the children have held for 
some time. Allied to the main theme are Rosa’s pianoforte 
examination and the normal joys of spare time. The conclusion 
comes in an exciting game of hide and seek wherein the 
children pit their wits against the criminals and rescue the 
stolen goods. Apart from having written another happy story, 
the author has maintained the difficult balance between what 
is feasible in fact and what is just possible in magic. Provided 
one can accept Tiffany and the swan one easily believes in 
Mrs. Warlock and the basic plot is strong enough to stand 
on its own, while the children as persons are well worth further 
acquaintance. Mr. Kennedy’s illustrations are enjoyable too. 


ScHMELTZER, K. The Axe of Bronze. Illus. by 

M. A. Charlton. 142 pp. 8 X 54 . Constable 10/6 

Mr. Schmeltzer succeeeds in writing an historical story 

about the Stone Age which has accurate detail and atmosphere 

without brutality and violence. It can, therefore, be given to 

younger and more sensitive children than is usually possible 

with this type of setting. It has none of the vividness of a 
Sutcliff or a Treece. 

The competent narrative style tells the story of Birna and 
Amer, two Stone Age boys who make friends with two fair 
haired boys from the next village where bronze implements are 
used. So begins the gradual transcendence of bronze over 
stone, new over old and a theme well handled by the author. 
As the two villages become friendly when traders come, when 
a flood must be fought and finally when the old Stone Age 
priest sees a “miracle” at Stonehenge, so the use of bronze 
is permitted in the old Stone Age village. 

The characterisation does not seem to be in harmony with 
the period described. It is too easily identifiable with twentieth 
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century people brought up in a twentieth century environment. 
Emotions and feelings are the same for all time but 
environment influences behaviour and this is not emphasised 
sufficiently through the characterisation. The illustrations are 
vigorous, taken from unusual angles and provide a dramatic 
intensity which the book itself does not possess. 


Spink, R. The Land and People of Denmark. Illus. 
88 pp. 8 xX 5 : , , Black 7/6 


Most readers with a omni knowledge of Denmark look 
upon it as a pleasant country and will not be disappointed in 
the treatment afforded it here. Following a lively survey of 
the land and its people the book passes on to more particular 
matters such as Copenhagen, Zealand, Jutland, Funen and 
Bornholm before describing in the same lively style the national 
farming, education, food, customs and traditions, with a note 
on some famous Danes such as Tycho Brahe, Hans Andersen, 
Kierkegaard and Nielson. The Faroes and Greenland are 
not forgotten. An Appendix contains, as is usual in the series, 
brief statistics, government, religion, the Royal Family and 
the chief towns. An enjoyable as well as informative piece 
of work, with four colour plates and eleven photographs of 
excellent effect. 


SpYKMAN, E.C. The Wild Angel. 221 pp. 8 X 54 


Macmillan 10/6 

It is not possible in a small space to describe the 
ramifications of Mrs. Spykman’s story, especially as so much 
of it is communicated by implication rather than related fact. 
Basically it concerns the attempts made by parents and 
relations to educate four children of a Massachusetts home at 
the turn of the century. Theodore, Jane, Hubert and Edie 
do not intend to be educated in the empty sense of the word 
and fight a persistent if somewhat Fabian campaign of — not 
always — polite resistance. Events take in a sojourn in a 
neighbouring city but most of the narrative’s delight is framed 
in country scenes. As for Mrs. Spykman’s method or style it 
is dificult to call it anything but oblique. She is an adept 
at the glancing blow, a subtle master of the dramatic 
technique of telescoped time that engenders a startling species 
of literary double-take in the appreciative reader. Hers is a 
story and a style which will appeal to more practised readers 
but these will be amply repaid for their pains, 
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Swezzy, K. M. Chemical Magic. Illus. 180 pp. 

94X64 .. . Kaye 17/6 
The only fault to find with this book is in its title, which 
might lead one to expect the usual assortment of bangs, 
fizzes and colour changes associated with a “chemistry set.” 
It is, of course, not a systematic exposition of elementary 
theory and practice — though there is method in its 
arrangement — but it would form a useful adjunct to such 
a course, for there are many experiments which could hardly 
appear in a traditional text book. Some of the less obvious 
topics treated are the electrochemical series, indigo dyeing, 
rayon, synthetic rubber, colloids, and another ingenious cloud 
chamber. It is fully illustrated by photographs, and very good 
ones at that. This is an intelligent book to put into the hands 
of the enthusiastic experimenter, and should prove a great 

boon to school scientific societies. 


Syme, R. The Forest Fighters. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
159 pp. 83X53 . . #™Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 
Two young boys play their fictional parts here against 
a vivid background of events in the American War of 
Independence. Caught in their small boat by a gale at sea 
off their home island of St. Lucia in the West Indies, the 
boys are picked up by an American blockade runner. From 
then on they are involved in the fighting of both the rebels 
and the English soldiers, being present with the rebels at the 
battle of Bunkers Hill, and being forced to enlist in the English 
Army at Charleston and to accompany General Burgoyne’s 
army in the long disastrous march south, Mr. Syme’s 
characters are often thin and papery, but his two heroes show 
some very real traits in that they never aspire to be heroes, 
never accomplish unbelievable feats, and are often very 
frightened. The writing has a racy utilitarian style, 
undistinguished, but lively and competent, and his inventiveness 
falls neatly into a true historical scene while the main 
historical events are clearly and vividly defined. The past 
is indeed a lively and convincing past, and suspense and 
excitement are maintained throughout the book. The 
illustrations by William Stobbs are gaunt, robust and 
impressive. 
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TuwartTe, A. The Young Traveller in Japan. Illus. 


128 pp. 74 X5  . . Phoenix House 9/6 

Janet, Ben and Jonathon are children of the Lakes and 
their father is a visiting professor at a Japanese university. 
They accompany their parents on this extensive visit and have 
more time than some of the Young Travellers to see and 
understand the people and institutions of the country. Nor 
do they spend a disproportionate amount of time in rapid 
sight-seeing ; rather they are taken quite deeply into Japanese 
homes and share in local and national customs. Mrs. Thwaite, 
too, often introduces her subject matter in subtle and less 
obvious ways so that the impression of manufactured situations 
which sometimes enters volumes in this series is almost absent 
here. A map, coloured frontispiece and nineteen photographs 
are of the usual high standard. 


Treece, H. Don’t pe any — 205 pp. 


Sma. «+. s . Faber 12/6 

Mr. Treece’s reputation as a children’s writer cannot 
possibly be enhanced by this present book. Its plot is passable 
but its hero, Gordon Stewart, General Investigator, is 
unconvincing and unattractive. What humour there is seems 
forced. The landscape lapses into inserts of sloppy affectation 
larded with pretentious literary recollections, and the general 
effect is a goulash of literary gaucherie which would disgrace 
the average comic strip. One is at least entitled to expect 
that the Department of Internal Intelligence which Stewart 
serves shall be dressed with an acceptable garnish of sincerity 
but KP7 has nothing of the sort to add to its own prestige 
or the authenticity of its agents. 


Trevor, M. Four Odd Ones. 192 pp. 73 X 5 


Collins 10/6 

Meriol Trevor relies more on people than plots for her 
stories and more on the impact of circumstances on human 
lives which gives her books an added interest. The approach 
is more adult, taking for granted the young reader's 
perception of human nature, a perception not altogether 
unfounded. So one finds “four odd ones” brought together 
by varying means to a castle in Italy owned by Conrad, one 
of the four. Another is a young English governess, and the 
remaining two, Conrad’s niece and nephew, half-English, 
half-Italian. Their chief difficulty is staying together, and 
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by the end of the book this is almost achieved. Conrad has 
had an illness due to his war service, and as this is revealed, 
a mystery is solved. The author writes easily and competently 
with a real Italian flavour as she describes trips round the 
countryside, and portrays the less reserved characteristics of 
the Italian. 

This book can be warmly regarded for its human 
relationships, but the various strands of plot, scene and 
character are not fully integrated and developed. There are 
odd references to Communism, Modern Italy and Church life 


which do not fit in with the main stream of the book as they 
should. 


Wetcu, R. Mohawk bins Illus. by W. Stobbs 
226 PP, 83 X 54 O.U.P. 12/6 


\Mr. Welch won the Carnegie Medal for a fine story 
which sprang naturally from its period and its characters. His 
new book is a good yarn set in an interesting period and 
country, but he fails to give life to a group of characters who 
are straight out of the stock cupboard and whose actions and 
emotions can always be accurately predicted. | 

The main scene is America during the French Wars 
culminating in the capture of Quebec. Mr. Welch, as always, 
enjoys his battle-scenes, and for all his gusto he manages to 
describe them with remarkable clarity. Unlike his earlier 
books, this seems lacking in atmosphere. The reader rarely 
shares the excitement of tracking in the forests or climbing the 
Heights of Abraham. 

( Plenty of boys will read this as a good tale. It is unlikely 
to linger in their memory. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Aistrop, J. B. atin Pets. Illus. 221 pp. 
8x5 - Dobson 12/6 


This book covers a very wide field and almost any animal 
than can be tamed is dealt with in a chatty colloquial style 
of writing interspersed with numerous interesting anecdotes. 
Nevertheless, in the short space alloted for each type of pet, 
there is a surprising amount of information. But even the 
author cannot do the impossible and the reader is continually 
directed to read more books — a bibliography is thoughtfully 
provided — and get advice from breeders and vets. There 
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is a danger of over-simplification of the job involved. It sounds 
easy to buy pets in such a way that they support themselves 
and even make a profit, but it requires more care and thought 
than the book leads one to believe. 

It is a useful book for someone interested in animals 
generally or someone wishing to start having a pet with a 
view to breeding and profit eventually, but it is only a survey 
and cannot be regarded as any more than that. The 
photographs are excellent. 


ALLEN, A. The Story of ene Illus. 208 pp. 


8X54. . Faber 15/- 
Gaunt, W. Teach Y cml f to Study Sculpture 
Illus. 156 pp. 7X 44 ; E.U.P. 7/6 


It is not surprising that these two authors, dealing with 
sculpture from the Stone Age to the 20th Century, should 
cover much the same ground, even though their books look 
so dissimilar. Each gives some thirty photographic 
illustrations, with additional line drawings — Mrs. Allen 
is particularly generous here. They range over all continents, 
though naturally our western world receives fullest treatment. 
We see sculpture as an accessory of magic, as the handmaid 
of religion, as the partner of architecture, and existing in its 
own right as conscious works of art. Nothing of importance 
seems to be left out, and the writers usually agree in their 
judgments, and ask us to view some of the modern eccentricities 
as sympathetically as possible. ‘They each devote considerable 
attention to the medieval carving of these islands. Mr. 
Gaunt penetrates more deeply perhaps into the aesthetics of 
the subject, and includes suggestions for further reading in 
most of his chapters. He has some useful chronological tables. 
Mr. Allen gives more of the historical background in an 
anecdotal way, and writes in a simpler style, suited to a more 
juvenile public. Both books demand a place in the art library. 


Burton, H. M. Shakespeare and his Plays. Mllus. by 
R. G. Robinson. 68 pp. 84 X 63 . Methuen 10/6 


The whole tone of this “Outline” is of authority 
expressed in unpretentious language, without condescension. 
As to content, Mr. Burton does as much as anyone can with 
the scant knowledge we have of Shakespeare’s personal affairs 
and the chronology of his emergence as playwright, actor and 
part-owner of a theatre. In treatment of the actual plays 
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the author scores a real triumph. His resumés are clear and 
varied in length according to the standard as well as the 
intricacy of the action and he has managed, by inserting 
comments on particular features of Shakespeare’s work against 
plays where they are most apt, to provide the reader with an 
overall critical picture of the dramas without too heavy 
demands on the attention of the less informed. The attentive 
reader, certainly, will be bound to feel in retrospect that he 
has been given a_ general insight into the qualities 
and characteristics of Shakespearean drama without being 
sermonised or crammed with snippets of theory supported by 
reference to plays of which he has no knowledgé. The texts 
are sensibly and briefly dealt with, and there are final comments 
on language, the songs, the value of radio, film and television 
productions, and on the use or misuse of Shakespeare in school. 
There is a sound up-to-date book list, a time chart and an 
Index. The illustrations to the plays are happily chosen and 
executed, and the other illustrations and reproductions are very 
clear. 


GaunT, W. The Observer's Book of Painting and 
Graphic Art. Illus. 159 pp. 53 X 43. Warne 5/- 


This is certainly pictorial art in a nutshell. It is 
surprising how much basic information the book contains. 
After a sensible chapter on appreciation, the author deals with 
the materials and methods of drawing and painting, and goes 
on to discuss periods, schools and styles. Then the main 
divisions of painting are dealt with, in which contemporary 
styles and painters are by no means neglected. After a glossary 
of technical terms, the book concludes with potted biographies 
of well over a hundred artists. (Roualt’s dates are given as 
1871 - 1945, whereas his death was announced only the other 
day.) The sixty-four plates — some in colour — make an 
interesting anthology ; like all good anthologies, this contains 
many old favourites, and some pictures that are not so familiar. 
That they are rather small is dictated by the format of this 
well-known series, to which this is a worthy addition. 


Gisson, C. E. The Story of the Ship. Illus. 
272 pp. 84 X 53 5 ; Abelard-Schuman 21/- 


After a wild spate of potted or feature publications 
concerning the history of sailing and steam ships during the 
last two years or so, it is gratifying to come upon a_ book 
which not only traces the development of shipping from the 
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very earliest known primitive craft but relates its developments 
to economics, sociology and engineering. It is the author's 
firm grasp of such relationships which makes his patient 
exposition of the emergence of a recognisable ship from the 
earliest catamaran and coracle types exciting instead of a dry 
product of specialist research. (He might, in fairness, have 
remembered that the coracle is still in dwindling use on the 
coastal rivers of Wales.) 

From the period of the Great Navigations he is, of course, 
on ground more familiar to the average reader, but still no 
contemporary volume of reasonably popular texture provides so 
clear a picture of the interacting agencies and factors which 
have governed the forms of ships in our own time. A prime 
merit of the whole work is its refusal to become preoccupied 
with technicalities to the detriment of the narrative; it is left 
to the reader to investigate these elsewhere while the history 
ofthe ship as a unit of transport is pursued along a definite 
and continuous track. 


Harkins, P. Young Diver. 160 pp. 8 X 5 


Constable 10/6 

Ned Palmer is a big chip-on-the-shoulder Californian 
adolescent. His life is filled with the thrills and joys of 
surf-riding until an accident breaks his nerve. After a 
difficult period he takes to skin-diving, learns its complex 
techniques, and the story ends with him on the way to an 
absorbing career as a marine biologist. He has found a purpose 
in his life and at the same time defeated the fear which had 
threatened to crush him. 

This summary suggests that Young Diver is a study in 
the psychology of adolescence. In fact it is the first of a series 
of “Sports Fiction” designed to describe in story form the 
character and the technique of a popular sport. Mr. Harkins 
has been skilful in showing the importance of mental 
adjustment in learning a new sport, although his fusion of fact 
and fiction is not completely successful. He has in fact been 
hampered by the limitations of his own task. From time to 
time, when the story has taken hold and is showing signs of 
developing along its own lines, he seems to pull up short and 
remind himself that this is a book with a purpose. Not quite 
good enough either as novel or as text book, it is nevertheless 
an interesting book, well worth writing and importing, and 
it should give boys, and some girls, a good idea of the purpose 
and the philosophy of a fascinating activity. 
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Howarp, E. Beside Lake Michigan. 173 pp. 

74 X 5 ‘ : ; Bodley Head 9/6 
A story set in ‘nineteenth century America for the older 
girls. Sixteen year-old Calista and her family move to a farm 
on a new settlement by the shores of Lake Michigan. There 
she teaches the children and settles her future with one ot 
three men who wish to marry her. There is a mystery, which 
is a little thin, and an accident to Calista’s father, but all 
ends happily. The author is skilful at this type of story and 
the romance is delicately handled and gently treated. One 
feels Calista’s growing love for the shore and the lake, the 
whole story is centred round her thoughts and impressions but 
the remainder of the characters are less clearly defined, 
entering the story only as Calista herself is affected. There is 
a high moral content without pedantry, and the story 
can be recommended for all girls who want to read a pleasant 

romance without mawkish sentiment. 


Moore, A. Instructions to Young Ballroom Dancers 
141 pp. 83 X 54 . ; Museum 12/6 
The Brompton Library has maintained a high standard 
of contents and production since the first in the series, being 
informative, practical and interesting even. to those whose 
hobbies are not included. This book, written by one of the 
greatest experts in the field of dancing, follows the same trend. 
It is severely practical, consisting mainly of basic steps in 
most types of dancing with diagrams and detailed instructions. 
There is a chapter on Rock and Roll, which is strictly 
scientific ; a few party dances and an epilogue on courtesy. 
The need of practical instruction by a good tutor is emphasised. 
The number of diagrams and what can only be described 
as “formulae” which take up most of the text look most 
discouraging, but a keen beginner will no doubt find the book 
very useful along with the dancing classes and the purpose 
of the book will thus be fulfilled. 


NetTeL, R. Great Moments in Music. Iilus. by 
F. Exell. 128 pp. 73 X 5 . Phoenix House 7/6 
Mr. Nettel is known as a musical historian with an ear 

for a good song. He also has an eye for a good situation. 

He has chosen eleven incidents, or phases of musical 
development, around which to weave a well-told story. He 
begins with Handel and his Water Music and ends with Lili 
Marlene, looking on the way at the young Mozart, the Bachs, 
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the Marseillaise, the Eroica, the Trout, and other enticing 
musical vistas. He is not chary of musical notation, and he 
includes the nine year-old Wolfgang’s own MS. of the 
little four-part chorus he composed for the British Museum 


in 1765. Each chapter is illustrated in Baroque fashion by 
Fred Exell. 


ScHULL, J. The Salt-water Men: Canada’s Deep-Sea 
Sailors. Illus. by E. McNally. 144 pp. 84 X 54 
Macmillan 12/6 
This is a series of stories about Canadian sailing ships, 
each one separate in itself but linked together, rather 
unnecessarily and unconvincingly at times, by the author. 
These are tales of hard work and hard courage, tales of 
persistence and bravado, and there is a roughness about them that 
will appeal to the older boy, but at times the hardness becomes 
uncouth, ugly and coarse. The writer dispels the excitement 
of sail, the rush of the wind and the feel of the ropes, but it 
is not a skill that is lauded so much as a brutal and dogged 
will. The harsh life of the sea at those times is vividly 
present while the terse clipped writing adds to the impression 
of a rigorous life. This straitened writing does at times 
give a bare and thin effect, and perhaps lays bare too much of 
the crudity of old sea life. The production is clear and 


attractive, and the illustrations by Ed. McNally most suitable 
in their boldly defined lines and shades. 


Illustration by N. Fullarton from 
Mr. Collins and Tony visit Heron Wood (Heinemann) 








